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provement on the common hand-wheel. Amongst | enhanced by a staring placard, bearing the urgent 
others, James Hargreaves, an ingenious weaver at invitation :— . 
Standhill, near Blackburn, who had already im- 

proved the mode of cleaning and unravelling the COME TO THE 

cotton before spinning, took the subject into con- SUBTERRANEOUS BARBER! 
sideration. One day, when brooding over it in his! . 
cottage, idle for want of weft, the accidental over- HE SHAVES FOR A PENNY}! 


turning of his wife’s wheel suggested to him the|Now twopence, as we believe all those who have in- 
principle of the spinning-jenny. Lying on its side} vestigated the subject are agreed, was the stand- 
— still continued in motion—the spindle|ard charge for a clean shave at that period; and 
eaailieasl eing thrown from a horizontal into an upright|as soon as this innovation got wind, we can 
—_—. , ‘an sed = an - _ position; and it occurred to him that all he had fancy how indignant the fraternity were ‘at the un- 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; ace og oe 3 ; 
toany part of the United States, for three months, if| 8° t0 do was to place a number of spindles side| principled conduct of one of their number; how 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. by side. This was in 1764, and three years|they denounced the reprobate, and prophesied his 
afterwards Hargreaves had worked out the idea,|speedy ruin, over their pipes and beer in the par- 
and constructed a spinning frame, with eight spin-|lour of the “ Duke of Marlborough,” which they 
dies and a horizontal wheel, which he christened | patronized out of respect for that hero’s enormous 
after his wife Jenny, whose wheel had first put him/| periwig,—in their eyes his chief title to immortality, 
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From Tho Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 
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y and perseverance, than the invention of cotton-|in the right track. Directly the spinners of the|and a bright example for the degenerate age, when 
Q spinning machinery is hardly to be met with; but|locality got knowledge of this machine that was to|people had not only taken to wearing their own 
it must also be owned that its history, encouraging |do eight times as much as any one of them,|hair, but were even beginning to leave off dusting 
as it is in one aspect, is in another sad and humili-|they broke into the inventor’s cottage, destroyed |it with flour! And to make matters worse, here 
e, ating to the last degree. It is difficult at first to|the jenny, and compelled him to fly for the safety was a low fellow offering to shave for a penny. A 
. credit the uniform ingratitude and treachery which jof his life to Nottingham. He took out a patent,|number of people, tickled with the originality of 
the various inventors met with from the very men|but the manufacturers leagued themselves against|the placard, and not unmindful of the penny saved, 
whom their contrivances enriched. “Thereisnoth-|him. Sole, friendless, penfiless, he could make|began to patronize the “ Subterrancous barber,” 
ing,” said James Watt in the crisis of his fortunes,|no head against their numbers and influence, re-|and he soon drew so many customers away from 
Ae .worn with care and sick with hope deferred—|linquished his invention, and died in obscurity and|the higher-priced shops, that they were obliged to 
“there is nothing so foolish as inventing;” and/|distress ten years after he had the misfortune to|come down after a while, to a penny as well. Not 
° with far more reason the inventors of cotting-spin- | contrive the spinning-jenny. to be outdone, Arkwright lowered his charge to a 
ning machines could echo the mournful cry. Itis| The history of the cotton manufacture now be-|halfpenny, and still retained his rank as the cheap- 

sad to think that so proud a chapter of our history|comes indentified with the lives of Arkwright,|est barber in the place. 
should bear so daxk a stain. Crampton, and Cartwright—the inventors of the| Arkwright’s parents had been very poor people, 
In 1733 the primitive method still prevailed of|water-frame, the mule, and the power-loom. and as he was the youngest of a family of thirteen, 
4 spinning between the finger and thumb, only one| Somewhere about the year 1752, any one pass-|it may be readily supposed that all the school- 
‘ke thread at a time; and weaving up the yarn in aling along a certain obscure alley in Preston, then|learniug he got was of the most meager kind,—f, 
at loom, the shuttle of which had to be thrown from|a mere village compared with the prosperous town|indeed, he ever was at school at all, whieh is very 
10, right to left and left to right by both hands alter-|into which it has since expanded, might have ob-|doubtful. He was of a very ardent, enterprising 
Sty nately, In that year, however, the first step was|served projecting from the entrance to the under-|temperament, however, and when once he took a 
made in advance, by the invention of the fly-shut-|ground flat of one of the houses, a blue and white|thing in hand, stubbornly persevered in’carrying it 
tle, which, by means of a handle and spring, could|pole, with a battered tin plate dangling at the end| through to the end. About the year 1760, being 
un.) bejerked from side to side with one hand. This|of it, the object of which was to indicate that ifhe|then about thirty years of age, Arkwright got 
NG contrivance was due to the ingenuity of John Kay,|wanted his hair cut or his chin shaved, he had|tired of the shaving, which brought him but a very 
4 loom-maker at Colchester, and proved his ruin.|only to step down stairs, and the owner of the sign|scanty and precarious livelihood, and resolved to 
B The weavers did their best to prevent the use of|would be delighted to accommodate him. But|try his luck in a business where there was more 
ie the shuttle,—the masters to get ig used, and to|either people in that quarter had little or no super-|scope for his enterprise and activity. He there- 
cheat the inventor out of his reward. Poor Kay|fluous hair to get rid of, or they had it taken off}fore began business as an itinerant dealer in 
was soon brought low in the world by costly law|elsewhere; for Dicky Arkwright, the barber in the|hair, travelling up and down the country to col- 
wuits, and being not yet tired of inventing, devised |cellar, for whom the pole and plate stood sponsor |lect it, dressing it himself, aud then disposing of it 
col- atude power-loom. In revenge a mob of weavers|in the upper world, had few opportunities of dis-jiu a prepated state to the wig-makers. As he 
Zz broke into his house, smashed all his machines,|playing his talents, aud spent most of his time|was very quick in detecting any improvements 
, aud would have smashed him too, had they laid|whetting his razors on a long piece of leather, one|that might be made in the process of dressing, he 
lauds on him. He escaped from their clutelivs, to|end of which was nailed to the wall, while the other}soon acquired the reputation amongst the wig- 
joys Ff - find his way to Paris, and to die there in misery not| was drawn towards him, and keeping the hot-water| makers of supplying a better article than any of 
; long afterwards. Kay was the first of the martyrs|and the soap ready for the customers who seldom|his rivals, and drove a very good trade. He had 
min- ia this branch of invention. James Hargreaves|or never came. This sort of thing did not suit} also picked up or discovered for himself the secret 
1 7 mas the next. Dick’s notions at all; for he was of an active|of dyeing the hair in a particular way, by which 
‘sixty The use of the fly-shuttle greatly expedited the| temperament, and besides feeling very dull at be-|he not only augmented his profits, but enlarged the 
nts. Process of weaving, aud the spinning of cotton|ing so much by himself all day, he pulled rather|circle of his customers. He throve so well, that 
on fell behind. ‘The weavers were often brought}a long face when he counted out the scanty array|he was able to lay by a little money and to marry. 
a stand still for want of weft to go on with, and | of coppers in the till after shutting up shop for the| he was very fond of spending what leisure time he 
we i to spend their mornings going about in search|night. As he sat one night, before tumbling into|had in making experiments in mechanics; and for 
- lt, Sometimes without getting as much as kept|his trackle bed that stood in a recess in one corner|a while was very much taken up with an attempt 





busy for the rest of the day. ‘The scarcity | of the dingy little room, meditating on the hardness 
yarn was a constant complaiut ; and many ajof the times, a bright idea struck him; and the 
y brain was at work trying to devise some im-|ucxt morning the attractions of the sigu pole were 


to solve the attractive problem of perpetual motion. 
No doubt he soon saw the hopelessness of the ef- 
fort; but although he left the question unsolved, 
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the bent thus given to his thoughts was fruitful of 
most valuable consequences. 

Living in the midst of a manufacturing popula- | 
tion, Arkwright was accustomed to hear daily 
complaints of the continual difficulty of procuring 


sufficient weft to keep the looms employed; while, 


the exportation of cotton goods gave rise to a 
growing demand for the manufactured article. 
‘The weavers generally had the weft they used spun 
for them by their wives or daughters; and those 


whose families could not supply the necessary | 


quantity, had their spinning done by their neigh- 
bours; and even by paying, as they had to do, 
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Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 242.) 
“Sixth month, 3d, 1787. I went to Devon- 


oe 
with all thy strength.’ Men are naturally lovers 
‘of their own selves, following after pride, covet. 
‘ousness, the Just of their eyes, and the pride of 


shire House meeting; soon after J sat down the /life; and a fival separation from those enjoyments 
testimony of the Lord Christ was brought to my seems likely to prove their torment to all eternity; 
remembrance with a degree of» power, viz: ‘1f ye|may those tremendous sensations be averted by the 
‘believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your|blood of the everlasting covenant, which ‘speak. 


sins ;’ do I truly believe in Him, whom God hath 
sent, by a faith which works by love, to the purifi- 
cation of my heart and conversation? Am I 
through a true and living faith saved ftom those 
sins which so easily beset me? Shall 1 ever be 
saved from them, through faith in the Son of God ? 





more for the spinning than the price allowed by 
their masters, very few could procure weft enough 


| All things are possible to Him, with whom we have 
to do. The afternoon meeting at Devonshire 


‘eth better things than that of Abel.” 

“29th. I was exercised in striving against sin, 
This week I have heard a narrative of interesti 
|and remarkable occurrences in the life of * * * * 
|\* * * *; containing many stupendous displays of 
‘divine grace and providence, in his preservation 
‘from death and he. The Lord ‘ speaketh onee, 


j e . . *- 1 . 
iyea, twice, in a dream, in a vision of the night,’ 


tn keep themselves constantly at work. It was no/House, low and restless in the fore part, more solid'when men appear to be sleeping the sleep of 
uncommon thing, we learn, for a weaver to walk /and composed afterwards. Our friend John Gough death, he then sealeth those instructions which are 
three or four miles in a morning, and call on five had a large time in testimony, ‘the hand-writing the way to life; but they rebel against Him. Our 
or six spinners, before he could collect weft tojon the wall’ was set forth against those who only author being early favoured with convictions of sin, 


serve him for the rest of the day. Arkwright must|cry Lord, Lord; who are ‘ weighed in the balances 
have been constantly hearing of this difficulty, and |and found wanting’ in the oil of life, which only 
of the restrictions it placed on the manufacture of |gives admittance into the bridegroom’s chamber; | 
cotton goods ; and being a mechanical genius, was|and whose kingdom is nearly finished. I would| 
led to think how it might be lessened, if not got |not turn aside from the terrors and judgments of | 
rid of altogether. The idea of having an automa- the Lord, which arc so justly due to me; neither | 
ton spinner, instead of one of flesh and blood, had would I harden my heart against ‘ the sure mercies | 
occurred before then to more than one speculator; |of David,’ which fail not: is not Le who writes 
but the thing had never answered, and no models |‘ the sins of Judah,’ as ‘ with a pen of iron,’ able} 


or descriptions of the machines proposed were pre- 
served. One inventor had, indecd, destroyed his 
own machine, after having constructed it aud found 
it to work, for fear that if it came into use it would 
deprive the poor spinners of their livelihood—in 
reality its effect would have been to provide employ- 
ment and food for thousands more than at that time 
got a miserable living from their spinning-wheels. 

While Arkwright was intent on the discovery of 
perpetual motion, he fell in with a clockmaker of 
the name of Kay, who assissted him in making 
wheels and springs for the contrivance he was try- 


ito cast them as into the depths of the sea; and to) 
renjove the hand-writing upon the wall? He seeth | 
not as man seeth; who shall ‘say unto him, what| 
dost thou!’ Nothing is withheld from him; the 
work is his, and to him only the power belongs,” 
“27th. Being better in my health a few days 
past when at Hitchin, than 1 had been for some 
months; whilst there, my spirits were rather exhil- 
,arated ; and perhaps I might converse on subjects 
too freely among my friends, for in the tongue is 
deadly poison, and ‘in a multitude of words there 
jwanteth not sin.’ I have often thought, that in 


‘and incitements to religion and righteousness, erro- 
‘neously supposed them to be the dictates of a natu 
ral conscience. If any thing inferior to the Spirit 
of the Redeemer effectually reproves for sin, ‘Satan 
is divided against himself :’ it is only the Spirit of 
Christ that ‘ convinces the world of sin, of righte- 
ousness, and of judgment.’ Sound therefore, and 
cousonant with the analysis of gospel faith, were 
the testimonies of George Fox and Robert Bar. 
clay, to the Lord Jesus Christ; as ‘the light of 
life ;’ and only ‘true light,’ which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

“From the tenth month 28th, to the eleventh 
mouth 3d, I was almost wholly confined to my 
solitary chamber, by means of extreme weakness 
and want of breath: in respect to the state of my 
mind, ] have been distressed, ‘ but not in despair;’ 
divers passages of Scripture have at various times 
'passed through my mind with a degree of fresh- 
iness. I have been much preserved from petulanee, 
with gratitude to my dear wife, for her tender and 





ing to complete. This led to an intimate convex- | the relating narratives there is a great aptitude io unremitting attentions. The Lord is a God that 
ion between them ; and when Arkwright had given jexceed the bounds of strict truth, by aggravating | hideth himself; he passeth by, but we pereeive 
up the perpetual motion affair, and applied his|for a supposed embellishment what we relate; him not; he goeth by, but we observe him not; 
thoughts to the invention of some machine for pro-|this is a species of falsehood I myself have been and he is often nearer to us thaf we are aware of; 
ducing cotton weft more rapidly than by the simple |too guilty of, although not more so I believe ‘for in him we live, and move, and have our being ;” 
wheel, Kay continued to help him in making |than many others; aud have been condemned for|to whom be glory and dominion, not only from 
models. “Arkwright soon became so engrossed in the same by Lim, who bringeth every word into cherubims and seraphims, but from the dust of 
his new task, and so confident of ultimate success, judgment, and with a most unerripg scrutiny and Sion for ever, Amen.” 
that he began to neglect his regular business. All |precision distinguisheth the truth. For some time} ‘10th. This weck I have been low and weak 
his thoughts, and nearly all his time, were given up|pust 1 have bad rather a recourse to palliatives, |in body and mind, but favoured with some re- 
to the great work he had taken in hand. His trade las, if I remember right; or a, suppose it might be searches after that divine mercy, which is ade- 
fell off; he speut all his savings in purchasing ma |so; rather so and so. Although these subterfuges quate to the deepest misery. When LI recollect 
terials for models, and getting them put together,/may be preferable to downright and uvguarded bow it hath been with me, since the Lord visited 
and he fell into very distressed circumstances. His lying, yet they are bencath the dignity of real|me by bis grace, showed me the vanity of the 
wife remonstrated with him, but in vain; and onejtruth, which is bold as the day, and in no need | world, and drew me in spirit towards himself, I am 
day in a rage at what she considered the cause of of deceitful coverings; there is therefore abundant |astonished : ‘I lie down in shame, and confusion 
all their privations, she smashed some of his models ‘cause for us to unite in the address uttered by one covers me.’ The most superlative blessing of di- 
on the floor. Such an outrage was more than | formerly, viz: O Lord! keep thou the doors of vine light and life has not been withheld from me; 
Arkwright could bear, and they separated, jour lips, that we offend not with our tougues.”’ jnor a sincere desire after the things which are the 
In 1768, Arkwright, having completed the} “XKighth month 15th, 1787. I went in a coach|most excellent: I have likewise been favoured with 
model of a machine for spinning cotton thread, |to the week-day meeting, in much faintness and ja competent acquaintanee with the Holy Serip- 
removed to Preston, taking Kay with him. At debiligation ; but after sitting awhile, some glances tures, and the experiences of the pious in the 
this time he had hardly a penny in the world, and |were imparted towards the great Physician, who | former and the present age. Yet under these ad- 
was almost in rags. His poverty, indeed, was | heard the blind man, that earnestly sought for help vantages how have I gone astray as a wandering 
such, that soon after his arrival in Preston, a con-|from him; He ‘is the same yesterday, to-day, sheep; in my supposed religious duties too fre- 
tested election for a member of Parliament having} and for ever,’ and-‘in Lim dwelleth all the fulness ;queutly have I followed the sight of my eye, and 
taken place, he was so tattered and miserable in| of the Godhead.’ I received a hint, if possible to the inclination of my own heart; there has fre- 
his appearance, that the party with whom be voted | continue my diary, which has of late been too quently been the begettings of a divine birth, but 
had to give him a detent suit of clothes before he | much neglected; it way perhaps be only necessary for want of steadfastiy abiding in the divine light, 
could be seen at the polling-booth. He had got/to add a few lines to those which are written. A/wistakes have been multiplied, and I have been pre- 
leave to set up his machine in the dwelling- house | peaceable day, with some desires after the love of vented from being so useful to my fellow-meD, as 
attached to the Free Grammar School ; but, afraid | God, which is in Christ Jesus.” otherwise | might in mauy respects have been: but 
of suffering irom the hostility of the spinners, as} “ Ninth month 8th, 1757. The necessity of the God is gracious aud merciful, ‘forgiving iniquity, 
the unfortunate Hargreaves had done some time |new birth was set before me, and its consisting in| transgression, and sin,’ and ‘passeth by the trans 
before, he and Kay thoght it best to leave Lanca- the love of God ; according us it is written, ‘ ‘Thou gressions of the rempaut of his heritage.’ ‘ ‘Though 
shire, and try their fortune in Nottingham. ishalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,|he slay me,’ may ‘I trust in him.” 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and| ‘13th. In the forenoon L was fayoured to coa- 
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template the blessed estate of the numberless mul- 
titade, which John saw standing before the throne, 
clothed with white robes, and having palms iu 
their hands: Oh! may we witness, through great 
tribulations, our robes washed and made white by 
‘the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.” ° 

“24th. This week hath been spent pretty 
peaceably; I hope with some increase of bodily 
strength, and religious improvement. ‘ Take thee 
again another roll.’ When I consider the Lord’s 
dealings with me from my youth upwards, | am 
filled with astonishment; | see no end of his praise : 
being early brought out of a state of the greatest 
enmity, and favoured with some sense of the divine 
life, | became exceedingly zealous for the truths of 
Christianity ; particularly as held forth by the doc. 
trine and discipline of the people called Quakers, 
according to their strictest form; and was ap- 
plauded by many of my fellow-creatures almost 
as a spotless character, and an example unto 
others. Whilst in a spirit of self-exaltation I was 
exclaiming, behold my zeal for the Lord of Hosts ! 
the cleansing of the inside of ‘the cup and plat- 
ter’ was too much neglected, and with the beam 
in my own eye, I became an eager observer and 
reprover of the motes in the eyes of my brethren: 
very uneven was my walk: may He who seeth not 
as man seeth, be merciful. For the last thirty 
years of my life, I think very few days have passed 
without repeated desires after the Lord, and the re- 
membrance of his name, and that salvation which 
is by the grace of Christ: nevertheless, iniquities 
have still grievously prevailed against me. All 
my life I have been comparatively weak in body, 
but for the last three years the infirmities of old 
age have come fast upon me, my flesh and my 
strength have failed, and I have been chiefly con- 
fined to my solitary chamber; whére at times [ 
have sought with a degree of solicitude for religi- 
ous improvement; and that the afilictions of my 
flesh might through the operations and influences 
of that grace which saveth, be a means of produ- 
cing ‘the peaceable fruits of righteousness :’ but 
for want of constant watchfulness and walking in 
the Divine light, in which only is the power, even 
there Satan has intruded; and I have fallen into 
many inconveniences. How great has been the 
long-suffering of the Lord towards me, and his 
unwearied forbearance; who has followed me with 
his calls, and the reproofs of his spirit, from early 
youth, as to the eleventh hour of the day, and the 
advanced periods of old age, notwithstanding my 
manifold revoltings from Him; how justly might 
he in anger have withdrawn his loving-kindness, 
and bound me in chains of darkness ‘ to the judg- 
ment of the great day ;’ but I hope he hath not so 
dealt with me: His ways are not as the ways of 
men, who mark the failings of their fellow-crea- 
tures with a rigorous severity, and often exact 
ftom them the utmost farthing. Since the last 
Severe attack of disease on the 28th of last month, 

hope some degree of spiritual exercise has been 
supported ; and some internal sensation of Him, 
who is invisible, experienced. May He, who only 
hath the power, rebuke the spoiler for his own 
hame’s sake; that before I go hence, a further 
knowledge may be obtained of the Loyd God and 
the Lamb, whom to know is life eternal. Awen.” 


(To be continued.) 
See 


It is not for us to judge of the importance of 


our impressions of duty, or of their use, but to do| specimens of landscape work 
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A Phototype. 
Here is a new word in the vocabulaty. But it 
is a word with a meaning, which we are confident| 
will become one of the most important among the| 


useful arts. The word is a very simple variation| 


of photograph. Instead of drawing or writing by 
light, the new art makes a type by light, and pro- 
duces a copper plate from which, and its electro- 
type copies, unlimited thousands of impressions 
may be given. 

For many years, experiments have been made 
in the art of photography, designed to render per- 
manent iu raised or depressed lines on copper, the 
images produced by the photographing process. 
The vast amount of labour and expense which has 
been devoted to these investigations and experi- 
ments in Europe, has resulted in very little suc- 
cess. But the art has been very nearly, if not) 
wholly, perfected here, and the actual proof of the 
success is visible iu the rooms of this company. The 
result is this. A live engraving is taken by the 
operator, and subjected to the course of practice 
which has been invented. In twenty-four hours 
the copper plate from which the engraving was 
originally printed, is reproduced in the most minute 
exactness, so that impressions can be issued to any 
extent. But this is not all; not only is the copper 
plate reproduced, but a copper-faced type is made, 
which can be used for letter-press work, on the 
common hand printing-press, or on the steam press. 
We see no reason why the most rare and costly of 
the engravings of Raphael Morgen should not.be 
reproduced in perfect fac-simile by this process. 
The etchings of Rembrandt, Durer, and the other 
great masters with the etching tool, are already 
repeated in exact and beautiful fac-simile, so that 
the most skilful eyes can detect no inferiority to 
the original. It is, of course, very plain that the 
effect of this discovery on book illustration and 
wood engraving, must be very great: Illustrations 
for new works can be reproduced from drawings 
or engravings, the photographic instruments redu- 
cing or enlarging the size at will. Instead of| 
drawing on wood, and having the wood engraver 
perform his careful and tedious work, the drawing 
may be made on a prepared plate, photographed 
by the process now adopted, and in a few hours 
will appear on a copper plate, ready for priuting, 
with the minutest adherence to the artist’s line ; 
for the process produces much finer lines than 
wood engraving can possibly give, and in this re- 
spect much more closely follows the pencil of the 
artist. The proof of our remarks is visible to any 
one who will call at the rooms of the company, 
where also may be seen some of the finest photo- 
graphs, and where, too, photographs are taken in 
the highest style of the art. 

The phototype process cannot but work a most 
important change in the illustrative arts. It may 
be applied to a great many useful purposes besides 
those we have mentioned. The copper plate it- 
self is produced at so smali a cost that we may ex- 
pect to see it introduced into furniture, with gilded 
lines and coloured shades, so that beautiful en- 





of the company. It is enough that the result is 
accomplished—the production of a type from the 
photograph, which reproduces the most delicate 
touches of the artist’s pencil. So we advance, even 
in war times.— NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





The Crowned Skeleton.—Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
Germany, derives its name from the tomb of Char- 
lemagne. He gave instructions that when he died, 
he should be buried in a royal position; not pros- 
trate as slumbering dust, but seated in the attitude 
of a ruling monarch. He had the mausoleum 
erected over the sepulchre of our Saviour at Jeru- 
salem. In a tomb within this chapel he was 
placed upon a throne. The gospels, which I sup- 
pose he had often read while living, he would ap- 
pear determivedly to study thoroughly after he was 
dead. He directed they should be laid on his 
kuees before him. By his side was the sword; 
upon his head was an imperial crown, and a royal 
mantle covered his lifeless shoulders. Thus was 
his body placed, and thus did his body remain for 
about one hundred and ninety years. 

One of his successors resolved he would see how 
Charlemagne looked, and what had become of the 
riches that had- adorned his tomb. Nearly a 
thousand years after Christ, the tomb was opened 
by the Emperor Otho. The skeleton form of the 
body was found there, dissolved and dismembered ; 
the various ornaments I speak of were all there 
too; but the frame had sunk into fragments, the 
bones had fallen disjointed and asunder, and there 
remained nothing but the ghastly skull, wearipg 
the crown still! ‘The various relies were taken up, 
and are now preserved at Vienna; and they have 
often since been employed in the coronation of the 
Emperors of Germany, in order to satisfy their 
greatness, and their being successors to Charle- 
magne.—Dr, Massic's Summer Rambles. 


——_—_—_—_.+2—_——_ 


“One of the most interesting sights I have 
seen isthe pit where Wesley, almost at the hazard 
of his life, addressed the Cornish miners for the 
first time. It is now an immense punch-bowl of 
green turf, cut into circular seats from top to bot- 
tom ; steps left to ascend and descend, dividing 
the area into four parts; at the top of the last one 
are two posts of granite, on which, when any one 
preaches, there is laid a board to support whatever 
the preacher may require. On every Whit-Sun- 
day, one of their most distinguished ministers holds 
forth to an immense cougregation—immense in- 
deed! for the place holds above ten thousand per- 
sons, and is often quite full. I could faney as I 
stood there, those thousands of uplifted faces, wrapt 
in devout attention, and, as I hope, drinking in 
waters from the well of salyation.”—Life of 
Amelia Opie. 

—___oo—_— 

“This journey does not alter my previous con- 
viction, that country employments and secluded 
habits are less favourable to a growth in vital reli- 
gion than extended associations with our fellow 


gravings will appear in the permanent form of| professors, while this assuredly has its snares. And 
metallic plates. Nature itself, the forest trees, the|in every condition, real spirituality of mind is the 
surface of water, print their images on the photo-|effect of individual submission, watchfulness and 
graphic plate and appear shortly on the copper,|prayer, and can ouly be maintained in the samo 
ready for the printing press; so that the very|course. We meet with abounding kindness every- 
landscape which received the sunshine makes a| where, and a little confirmation is sometimes granted 
copper plate of its own appearance, for permanent] in yer that the time and way are rightly ordered, 


preservation and reproduction. 


Some exquisite) an 
are in the portfolio| being apart from my own or any human arrange- 


visits to persons and places seasonable, which 


work daily set before us, whether greater or| of the company, abundantly proving its ability in| ments, is thankfully accepted as an encouragement 
smaller, and the reward will follow; and it will) that respect. We have not attempted any des-|to trust and refrain from carefulness, which has 


have its effect whether we ever know it or not.— cription of the process 


ine Seely, p. 122. 


which is used to perfect}been remarkably my experience so far.”’—-FFrom 
these remarkable results, for that is the property| Elizabeth 


Dudley's Journal, 
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_ As it is probable that owing to the scarcity and|muych seed, but a very inferior quality of fibre.|turn of the wrist, and the operation is complete, 
high price of cotton goods, our farmers will find it|'The ground being pulverized and well cleaned, roll| The ripplers so time their movements as not to in- 


profitable to recommence the culture of flax, if in-|and sow. If it has been laid off without ridges,| 


terfere with cach other in drawing the flax through 


deed it does not become absolutely necessary in|it should be marked out in divisions of eight or ten| the ripple. 


order to have clothing sufficient for the wants of| feet broad, in order to give an equable supply of 
the people, we have thought it might be desirable| seed. After sowing, which should be done by a 
to some of them, to have the knowledge contained | skilful person, as the sced is very slippery, and 


in the following article on flax culture :— 


Flax Culture. 


The culture of flax in this country is assuming 
@ very important aspect, in view of the high prices 
of all cotton goods for years to come. I have re- 
cently had occasion to investigate this subject, and 
to obtain what information is extant in regard to 
its culture ; and I now propose to lay before the 
public some of the principal points in which our 
farmers are most interested. 

Flax may be successfully grown on any lands 
that are adapted to the growth of barley and In- 
dian corn; % dry, deep loam, well drained; and 
if under-drained the crop will be the better for it. 
The land should be deeply plowed in order to cb- 
tain large crops. Good crops are not produced on 
lands that are long saturated with water, in imme- 
diate contact with the roots of the flax. The pre- 
paration of the land should be equal in depth of 
plowing, pulverization, Xc., to that for a crop of 
carrots, yet moderate crops may be grown by 
merely preparing the soil as for a crop of oats, or 
other grain. Gravelly, and light, sandy soils, are 
not suited to the growth of this crop. 
is liable to retain surface water for several days 
after heavy rains, it should be cultivated in “ flats” 
with channels to carry off the water at proper dis- 
tances. Cold grounds, according to the best En- 
glish and Irish practice, are thrown into ridges 12 
feet in breadth, slightly raised in the centre. 

ROTATION, Xe. 

On this subject, the “ Agricultural Society of 
Ireland, for the Promotion of the Growth of Flax,” 
recommend to sow flax after wheat on good, fertile 
soil, and after potatoes on inferior soils, while some 
individuals think that it succeeds best upon a clover 
sod. A committee appointed at one of our late 
State agricultural winter fairs, to report on flax, 
says that the land best suited for it is a clay loam, 
following corn and potatoes; or upon a sod turned 
over, and that any land that is good for wheat, 
corn, or oats, is good for flax. The Irish Society 
give the following rotations, “ recommended by a 
gentleman of considerable experience.” 

Average Soi/s.—1, grass; 2, oats ; 3, potatoes, 
or turnips; 4, wheat; 5, flax; 6, clover hay. 

Poor Soils.—1, grass; 2, oats; 3, potatoes; 4, 
flax; 5, hay. 

Seed and Sowing.—A paper lately read before 
the Farmer’s Club in England, says :— 

“The best seed is Riga, or the produce of this 
country from Riga seed the previous year. Great 
care is necessary in the selection of seed so as to 


If the soil | 


apt to glide unevenly from the Mand, cover with a 
seed harrow, going twice over it. Once up and 
down, and once across or angle wise, as this makes 
it more equally spread, and avoids the small drills 
made in the teeth of the harrow, and finish with 
the roller, which will leave the seed covered about 
half an inch—the proper depth.”’ 


WEEDING. 


In England and Ireland, where flax culture is 
reduced to a science, much more than in this coun- 
try, it is a practice to employ women and children 
to weed the flax. They work facing the wind, 
with coarse cloths around their knees, ereeping 
along on all fours. ‘This practice, however, is 
more confined to Belgium and France than to Eng- 
land and Ireland. ‘The weeding is done before 
the flax is six inches high. 

PULLING. 


The fibre of flax isin the best state before the 
seed is quite ripe. If pulled too soon there is a 
great waste in scutching, and if pulled too late the 
fibre is coarse, and commands a less price in the 
market. ‘The report read before the Farmer’s 

lub of England, to which I have already re- 
ferred, says :— 

“The crop is ready for pulling when the seed 
lin the bolls is beginning to change from a green 
to a pale brown color, and the stalk becomes yel- 
low for about two-thirds of its height from the 
ground. In pulling, it is necessary to clear the 

fiax from all weeds, to pull it when perfectly dry, 

\to keep the root ends even, and tie it up in small 
|sheaves, to be stooked up and stacked when per- 
fectly dry.” 

A gentleman who was extensively engaged in 
flax culture in Tennessee before the rebellion broke 
out, wrote me an essay on flax culture, for publi- 
cation, in which he says: — 

“When the stalks are full grown, and begin to 
turn yellow, and a third of the leaves have fallen 
off, then is the time to pull flax.” 

RIPPLING, 

This operation consists in separating the seed 
from the fibre. My Tennessee correspondent says 
he generally first carries the fibre to his barn where 
it is rippled ; but the English and Irish method is, 
to ripple in the field at the time of pulling. The 
apparatus for rippling consists of a row of iron 
teeth, screwed or otherwise secured into a block of 
wood. ‘he teeth are made of half inch iron 
square rods, and so placed in the block as to have 
the angles towards the operator. They should be 





get it plump and heavy, and clear of the seeds of |three-sixteenths of an inch apart at the bottom, 


weeds. The sceds should be sown at the rate/half an inch at the top, eighteen inches long and 
of three imperial bushels on good land, and two|tapering to a point, commencing two inches from 
and a half per acre on inferior land, as soon after |the top. 
the 20th of March as the land can be got in pro-| The ripple is secured to a plank, about six fect 
per order; but not later than the 20th of April.|long, which should rest on two stools, or have legs 
Great care should be taken that the seed is dis-| attached to it, so as to stand about the height of a 
tributed evenly over the surface.” chair, The ripplers then take their position upon 
The above Irish Society recommended the Riga |the plank, one each side of the ripple, with a ca- 
as the best seed for the country, and say “ it is|pacious winnowing sheet spread under them to re- 
better to sow rather too thick than too thin, as with! ceive the bolls as they are rippled off. The flax 
thick sowing the stem grows tall and straight, with |being brought and laid at the right hand of the 
only one or two secd capsules at the top; and the |ripplers, it is taken by them, about six inches from 
bre is found to be greatly superior, in firmness; the roots with one hand, and nearer the top by the 
and length, to that produced from thin sown flax, |other, spreading the tops like a fan, drawing one 


ROTTING. 


There are two methods of rotting; one, dew 
rotting, and the other, water rotting. My Ten. 
nessee correspondent says in regard to the former, 
which appears to be the system adopted there: 

“‘ Dew rotting is done by spreading the flax upon 
the grass in some convenient field, and letting it 
remain there till it is sufficiently rotted to be 
seutched to the best advantage.” 

That is not very definite, but the report of the 
Irish Agricultural Society, now before me, is quite 
clear in its details of the foreign system of water 
rotting. ‘Steep pools,” are made, 15 feet broad, 
18 feet long, and from 3} to 4 feet deep. River 
or brook water is better than that from springs; 
and pools are so constructed that a gentle flow of 
water is constantly passing through them. The 
flax is put in the pools in sheaves, somewhat sloped, 
in regular rows, carrying forward the roots of each 
layer to the bands of the sheaves below it. A 
layer of rushes or weeds is laid upon the course, 
upon which a covering of sods, or other convenient 
material is placed, sufficient to keep all the flax 
just under the water, when it is let into'the pools. 
As the fermentation proceeds, some additional 
weight should be added, to be removed as the fer- 
mentation ceases, Flax thus covered does not sink 
to the bottom, gnd is not affected by light and 
air. The process of steeping requires from eight to 
14 days, according to the beat of the weather and 
the temperature of the water. 


SPREADING. 


Select the clean, smooth pastures, or the closely 
cut meadow land, lay the flax evenly on the grass 
in long rows, spread it thin, and 6 to 8 days if the 
weather be showery, and 10 to 15 days if it be 
dry, is a sufficient time for the flax to remain on 
the grass—say, 10 days in ordinary weather. It 
must be thoroughly dried by the sun, before it is 
removed for scutching. 

DRYING BY STEAM. 


A correspondent of the Belfast (Ireland) News, 
who has devoted thirty years to the scutching of 
flax, and the invention of machinery therefor, 
says: 

“T particularly wish to call the attention of flax- 
spinners to the plan of drying flax by steam, as 
not only quantity but quality is improved, and that 
to an extent they would scarcely credit. We 
should have the flax brought into a suitable state 
by steam drying, (none other being so safe or 80 
good.) It will then be in a fit state for the 
seutcher. In fact, none of those who have seen it 
can imagine the difference there is in seutching a 
dry, as compared with a damp, strick of flax; and 
all the fine flax is as much improved in quality as 
quantity. When prepared in this way with steam 
drying, and carefully put through patent rollers, 
then it is fit to be put into the scutchers’ hands, 
but not before.” 

PROFITS OF PRODUCTION. 


I now come to the most important feature of the 
culture of flax, as it is the profits to be derived 
from the business which are to determine the 
opinions of farmers in regard to growing this crop. 

The essay on flax culture, read before the Far- 
mers’ Club of England, to which I have before 
referred, says: 

The value of a crop of flax standing in the field, 


is from $40 to $60 per acre—the purchaser to pall | 
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the flax. The produce of seed about 16 bushels, 
and the price of flax, after rippling off the seed, 
$14 to $15 per ton.” 

This estimate was made before the Southern re- 
bellion broke out, and shows the value of flax, 
when cotton is sold at its lowest ordinary rates. 

The Committee appointed by the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, before alluded to, in their re- 


port on flax culture, give the following estimate 
r acre : 


One bushel of seed 


‘ ; . $1 50 
Getting in crop ; 


2 50 








Use of land . 600 
Pulling crop ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 50 
Cleaning seed, rotting and marketing 4 00 

$17 50 

RETURNS OF CROP. 

One ton of flax straw $16 00 
12 bus. seeds, $1 37} 16 50 

$32 50 
Leaving a credit to the crop of 15 00 


This report was also made when cotton was 
cheap, and before the war. What the present 
profits would be per acre, with cotton from 90 cts. 
to $1 per pound, may be supposed to be much 
more now than when cotton sold at 10 to 15 cts. 
per pound. 

From the above estimate it will be seen that one 
bushel of seed is set down as sufficient for an acre; 
that is the quantity usually sown in this country, 
increased sometimes to five pecks. 

The seed is now worth from $3 to $3 50 per 
bushel, and the lint 25 cts. per pound; conse- 
quently, an estimate for the year 1563 as follows, 
would not be far from correct : 


One bushel seed 


$3 50 
Use of land 8 00 
Getting in crop . 3800 
Palling crop ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 400 
Cleaning sced, rotting and marketing 5 00 

$23 59 

RETURN OF CROP 

One ton of straw . . $32 00 


12 bushels of seed . 42 00 





$74 00 
Leaving a credit to crop of $50 50 per acre. 

This estimate I consider quite as low as the re- 
sults of good culture will show for the present year. 
Poor lands, ploughed six to eight inches deep, and 
no regard paid to carrying off water, will not of 
course pay such a profit. The highest culture 
shows, universally, the best profit. 

In Clayville, Oneida Co., N. Y., a company of 
flax growers are carrying on an extensive business. 
I learn from an agent sent there for the purpose of 
investigating the matter, that they rent most of the 
land sown to flax at $10 per acre, ploughed by the 
owners. The seed at last years’ rates, $2 per 
bushel, paid the entire expense for the land, seed 
for sowing, pulling, &c., leaving the straw as the 
profits, which when scutched produces about 300 
pounds of lint to the acre, now worth $75, and will 
be worth $100 in a short time. 


MACHINERY FOR SCUTCHING. 


The Clayville Company have a machine, which 
cost, with gearing, $350. It is run by water power, 
ey is the cheapest and best power that can be 
used. 

There is also a company in Lockport, N. Y., 
styled “ The Lockport Flax Cotton Co.,” who are 
making very handsome goods from flax. This as- 
sociation, I presume, is ready to give any informa- 


tion in regard to scutching machinery, Xc., that 
may be requested of them. 

The editor of the Canadian Agriculturist says: 

“Rowan and Sons’ scutching machine, manu- 
factured at Belfast, Ireland, is, we believe, as good 
as any in the market. It costs in Ireland about 
£20 to £25 sterling, and could be imported to this 
country for about $150 to $180, including cost, 
freight and duty. There are severa) of these mills 
in the country already, and they have been found 
to work satisfactorily. The cost of the motive 
power, whether horse or steam, would be, say, not 
over $300 to $400, and the entire capital required 
to establish such a machine in operation would 
probably not exceed $500.” 

The flax machines lately invented in New Eng- 
land, are sold at $350, and will scutch 2,000 to 
2,500 lbs. of flax straw per day of 10 hours. 

A new machine for scutching has recently been 
invented by Messrs. Mallory and Sanford, corner 
of Centre and White Streets, N. Y., which is said 
to have been used in the flax mill at Union Village, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y., with the following results : 
“Five hundred pounds of flax straw gave 101} 
pounds dressed flax, 19 pounds coarse tow, and 3 
pounds fine tow.” 

From this result a ton of flax straw, the ordinary 
produce of an acre in this country, will give 442 
pounds of dressed flax, worth $110 50 at present 
prices, besides tow. ‘The expense of scutching a 
ton, to the owner of the machine run by water 
power, is only the wages of two men for a day. 

In view of the preceding facts, our farmers 
should immediately commence the culture of flax, 
even if only to secure a supply of seed for next 
season’s sowing, as I see no reason why it will not 
be worth $5 per bushel, at least, before the year 
1868 expires.— T. B, Miner, in Rural American. 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 

RECONCILED. 
Oh years, gone down iuto the past, 

What pleasant memories come to me, 
Of your untroubled days of peace 

And hours of almost ecstacy ! 





Yet would I have no moon stand still 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie; 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back on its pathway through the sky. 


For though when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them too, 
To-day, ay! even this very hour 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 


Not that my Father gives to me 

More blessings than in days gone by ; 
Dropping in my uplifted hands 

All things for which I blindly cry ; 


But that his plans and purposes 

Have grown to me less strange and dim, 
And where I cannot understand, 

I leave the issue unto Him. 


And spite of many broken dreams, 
This have I truly learned to say— 
Prayers which I thought unanswered once, 
Were answered in God’s own best way. 


And though some hopes I cherished once, 
Perished untimely in their birth, 

Yet have I been beloved and blest, 
Beyond the measure of my worth. 


And sometimes in my hours of grief, 
For moments I have come to stand, 
Where, in the sorrows on me laid, 
I felt the chastening of God’s hand. 


Then learned I, that the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms ; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the Shepherd’s arms. 


















And sitting by the wayside, blind, 
He is the nearest to the light, 
Who crieth out most earnestly, 
“ Lord, that I might receive my sight.” 


Oh feet, grown weary as ye walk, 

Where down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care I while my soul can mount 

As the young eagle mounts the skies! 


Oh yes, with weeping faded out! 
What matters it how dim ye be? 

My inner vision sweeps untired 
The reaches of eternity ! 


Oh death, most dreaded power of all! 
When the last moment comes, and thou 

Darkenest the windows of my soul, 
Through which I look on nature now ; 


Yea, when mortality dissolves, 

Shall I not meet thine hour unawed ? 
My house eternal in the Heavens, 

Is lighted by the smile of God! 


Puese Carry. 


——_--_~+2e—__—__ 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
TRUST. 


I think if thou could’st know 
O soul! that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain ; 
How’just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
I think thou would’st rejoice and not complain. 


1 think if thou could’st see, 
With thy dim mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 
Are shadows hiding light; 
Truth’s efforts crossed and vexed, 
Life’s purpose all perplexed— 
If thou could’st see them right, 
I think that they would seem all clear, and wise, and 
bright. 


And yet thou can’st not know, 
And yet thou can’st not see ; 
Wisdom and sight are slow 
In poor humanity. 
If thou could’st trust poor soul, 
In Him who rules the whole, 
Thou would’st find peace and rest ; 
Wisdom and sight are well, but Trust is best. 


A. A. Proctor. 





A Sensible Project—The French Government 
has determined to accomplish a reform in the 
dwellings of the operative classes in Paris, and is 
about to commence by the construction of a cile 
modele on the Boulevard Mazas, for unmarried 
workmen. The situation is well chosen, being in 
the centre of the manufacturing quarter of Paris. 
The proposed building is to be five stories high, 
and each floor is to be divided into small rooms 
completely separated, and to be approached by a 
spacious staircase. The ground floor is to be ap- 
propriated to a reception room or common hall, 
open to all the lodgers, a restaurant or dining-room, 
an office for the director, and an apartment for the 
house-porter. 

If some persons in this part of the world would 
adopt this idea, they would, if they managed pro- 
perly, reap a fitting reward for their outlay of time 
and money. There is always a large floating 
population, in this and other cities, of mechanics 
who desire suitable homes; these are too often 
unattainable, and we think an institution compris- 
ing the features of the French model would be very 
popular. 





Redemption :—That most necessary work for 
all men, without which there can be no possibility 


of admission amongst the saved of God.— Samuel 
Pothergill. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Stirling Rock and Castle. 


(Continued from page 245.) 


they could hardly have had it more entirely to suit 
their purpose. This rock is about two hundred| 
feet long and eighteen feet wide, and being fur-' 

“ After pursuing our way for a short @istance|nished with comfortable seats, we can sit and enjoy | 
along this lofty terrace—which is on the south side |at our leisure, as the ladies of the castle did of old— 
of Sterling Rock—enjoying to the full the unusual|Mary Queen of Scots and others—the beautiful | 
character of the scenery, of which I feel that I have|jexhibition of nature around us, if we have not) 
vainly attempted to present you with a sketch, we|their other delights—which, indeed, would delight; 
came to a breach in the precipice, up which we are|us not. With our backs to the plain, we have,} 
conducted by our guide, over a rough path, among |immediately at our feet in front of us, about forty) 
wild shrubs and flowers, to the summit, where, | feet below—the elegant garden; then the ladies 
turning a little to our left, we find ourselves on the |had the tilting ground, far less charming say we; 
flat top of a rock, which here descends abruptly to|on our left, the finest view there is of the castle, 
a al. on the north side of it, apparently about} with the path leading from this garden gate up part! 
two acres in extent, now elegantly laid out in a of the steep ascent to it, part of which is by a high’ 
garden ; one of the last places I should—just then | flight of stone steps—and on our right the interest- 


Venue, and Ben Ledi, and the three peaks of 
Arrochar. The Frith and Forth rivers join near 
Stirling, and the latter can be seen meandering - 
for miles. Stirling has been called the ‘ Rock o 
Strife,’ because on the plain in which it stands and 
around its base, have been fought many of the 
most memorable battles which have exercised ip. 
fluence on the history of Scotland. It is said ten 
or twelve different battle-grounds can be seen from 
the castle. Our intelligent and really interesting 
guide pointed many of them out to us. But it wag 
very pleasant to observe how careful the old Scotch. 
man was, when relating anything to us—frequently 
adding, though he was evidently quite well inform. 
ed about his country’s history—‘ So they say, my 
lady.’ ‘Ye had better read for yeresel, sir,’ 


at least-—have expected to find such a thing; the|ing venerable old church and grave-yard. The!‘ There ’s mony gude books ’Il tell ye a’ aboot it, 


wildness of the immediate approach to it having|view of the town, it being built chiefly on this) 
banished the thought of its proximity to the city,| narrow slope or ridge—which was formerly called 
&e. 
shrubs and flowers, grass plots and walks, a par- 


ticularly pretty fountain, and many fiuvely executed | of the river Forth are hidden by the rock. urn} 


sir.’ Just above the town, and at the turn of the 


river, formerly stood the bridge over which the 


It is adorned with fine ornamental trees,|the Pass of Ba!lengeich—is much obstructed here! English army under Cressingham and De Warenne, 
by the church—and those parts of it on the border|essayed to cross, in order to destroy the forces 


which Sir William Wallace had collected, and 


statues. One of John Knox, in the attitude of|round on our seat and we have, stretching far away,| which awaited the attack under the brow of a high 


preaching, and very characteristic—one of Mel- 
ville—one of young Renwick, the last Martyr who 
suffered for the Protestant religion in Scotland, 
and the two youthful ‘ virgin martyrs of the ocean 
wave,’ as they are called, ‘ Margaret and her like- 
minded sister Agnes’—which words are carved on 
the pedestal. This is a beautiful group; they are 
sitting, the younger sister represented as reading 
from a Bible resting on the lap of the older, a 
lamb is lying at their feet, and an angel over- 
looking them from behind. It may be remembered, 
these young sisters were chained to a stake on the 
sea-beach at low water, and left until the rising 
tide drowned them. There are statues of several 
others, statesmen, &c. This garden, which adjoins 
the grave-yard of old Grey Friars church, but is 
rather more elevated, occupying the whole space 
between it and the castle, was formerly a tourna- 
ment or tilting ground ; and the rock above alluded 
to, which overlooks it, was called the ‘ ladies’ 
rock,’ from the ladies of the castle being in the 
habit of resorting thither to witness the contentions 
of the knights in the tournament on the one side, 
and on the other, the sports in the king’s pleasure 
grounds, in the plain, about two hundred and fifty 
feet below. ‘The distinctness with which the re- 
mains of the original arrangements in these plea- 
sure grounds are still to be seen is really sur- 
prising. ‘There is a circular mound with flat top 
in the centre, on which was served the feast, sur- 
rounded by a terrace for the seats, and around 
this, the depression, where was the canal for plea- 
sure boats. ‘The mound and terrace at the angle 
of their smooth tops and sloped sides, are as sharp 
cut nearly as if they had been made but a year, 
and are covered with a soft sward, just as they 
were, probably, hundreds of years ago. I re- 
marked to the old Scotchman, that I supposed 
care was taken to preserve it in its original con- 
dition. ‘Oh no, lady,’ he replied—adding that 
he had lived in the neighborhood since he was a 
child, and there was no change in its appearance. 
It is used for pasture, and for sheep alone, | be- 
lieve; and it is probable their little hoofs might 
never beat the firm sward out of its original form ; 
and it appears as if nothing but grass was allowed 
to grow there. If the kings and nobles had had 
the whole arrangement of nature here—the spread- 
ing out of the plain, the building up of the vast 
impregnable rock whereon to plant their strong 
fortress, from which, far and wide, they could 
overlook the country round and see the first ap- 
proach of danger—the tilting ground so adjacent, 
and the ladies’ rock on which we now are standing, 


the rich extensive plain, the villages aud distant 
mountains. 
“We now return to the fine broad walk we left. 


hill. Having, the night before, sawn most of the 
uprights nearly through, a man was concealed 


under the bridge, who, when part of the English 


Preferring this, by which we make nearly the| army had passed over, and the bridge was crowded 


whole circuit of the castle, and have a more gradug]| 


with men and horses, withdrew a large pin and 


ascent to it from the opposite side, to going imme-| brought the whole weight upon the nearly severed 


diately up to it from the garden; to which we had 


descended over grassy knobs and some steps,} 


posts; the whole gave way, the Scots charged on 
those who had passed, and a total rout of their 





among shrubbery, the handsome Scotch thistle, 
&e. This thistle, Scotia’s emblem, is like no other 


\enemies resulted. To the south-east of the castle, 
and full in view, is Bannockburn, where Bruce de- 


I ever saw—a tall majestic-looking plant, with! feated Edward II., and destroyed so large a por- 
very: large leaves near the root, becoming much) tion of his chivalry by pits dug in the morass, and 
smaller toward the top, and the whole, leaves and| covered over with rods and turf; also the hill over 


stalk, covered with a rich, soft, white down; there 
were no buds sufficiently developed to judge of its 
flowers, which I quite regretted. A gate opens 
out upon the walk from the garden enclosure. As 
we passed along we observed in one place a stone 
set up in the side of the rock, bearing an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the projection and execution 
of this walk by a citizen of Stirling, in the year 
1755; and another where spacious seats are made 
by cutting into the rock, at a point where the view 
is particularly fine, states these were made for the 


accbmmodation of the aged and infirm, who resort} 
And| 


there to enjoy the prospect and fine air. 
truly, a most rare and delightful resort for the citi- 
zens of all classes is the whole of this noble work. 
. There appears to be great uncertainty when, and 
by whom the castle of Stirling was first built or 
founded. Parts of it, that had gone into decay 
centuries ago, have been rebuilt. James V., the 
Gaberlunzie man, built a palace attached to the 
castle, and within the walls; but, with the excep- 
tion of this—which has ornament enough, if that 
would give it beauty—the whole structure is very 
plain, though very strong and imposing in its ap- 
pearance. The ornamentation of this palace, how- 
ever, is of the most outre, and almost hideous, cha- 
racter. Numerous frightful figures, of man and 
beast, imps and fools, and nondescript animals, 
stand out conspicuously all over the building; some 


which his camp-followers marched with colors fly- 
ing, and loud music, deceiving the English into s 
| belief that another army was advancing against 
them. The battle of Sauchieburn, where king 
James III. lost his life, when contending with his 
son, was fought on ground also in sight; and the 
mill where the king is said to have been stabbed 
by a knight who, personating a priest, had received 
his confession, has not long been torn down, Xc., &e, 
| I'he castle wall is about eight feet thick, having 
| . 

| fine walk all round on the top of it. At one 
point there is a loop-hole in the parapet, which 
was cut for the express accommodation of Mary 
| Queen of Scots, und which, it is said, was her 
|favorite resort while she held her court at Stir- 
ling castle. Her name and the date—the time 
| when it was done, probably—are carved on a 
stone slab placed in the wall above the hole. 
We were shown into the armoury by a con 
ductor, where were many very interesting ancient 
| relics, suits of Scotch armour, &c. The conductor 
| directed our attention to a cast iron breast-plate 
that was lying on the floor, and asked us to lift it. 
I made an attempt, and, though exerting all the 
strength I possessed, I could not move it in the 
least degree. When their breast-plates alone were 
so enormously heavy, how was it possible for war- 
riors in full armour to command the free use of 
their muscles, so as to be enabled to fight with 








are demi-figures, projecting horizontally from the) their enemies? Though they might be invulnerable 
bases of pilasters, which start about ten fect|/to sword and lance, it is no marvel that when 
from the ground, and run up to the caves; their|thrown from their horses, they should, as we are 
faces seeming to give expression to the misery pro-|informed, have sometimes lost their lives by being 
duced by having so great a weight resting upon|smothered in this, their means of defence, from 
the lower part of their bodies and lower limbs,| their being unable to rise again. The most inter- 
these appearing as if hidden within the wall.| esting relics we saw, perhaps, were the oaken pulpit 
From the battlements we have a magnificent pano-| from which John Knox was wont to thunder forth 
ramic view, far more extensive than what can be| his sermons when at this palace, and in which he 
seen from the ‘ ladies’ rock.’ Ranges of different] stood when he so alarmed and offended Mary Queen 
highlands on three sides—the Pentland hills, far| of Scots, by his invective, and uncourtier-like cri- 
on the horizon the peaks of Ben Lomond, Ben| mination; there is also the communion-table whi 
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be used in his church. From the armoury we|cooler and calmer moments no reason for unsaying 





































were taken to the oldest part of the palace and |the saying,) “That man is an honour to humanity,| s Mexnperatur et 7 

shown the room in which James IL., in an inter-jand deserves the tallest monument ever raised |= :| ai. lie 32 33 Cnetane of the Weather 
yiew with William, Earl of Douglass, irritated at| within the shores of Britain.” Bal | x ; z a5 £3 ples Shae ite 
his refusing to withdraw from a league into which} Jobn Pounds was a clever man besides; and|=®) "|= = =°" 42 aie 
be had entered with other lords, suddenly stabbed |like Paul, if he could not win a poor boy any 2 - 39° 42° 20.13) Rain, 

him, and an attendant coming in from a secret|other way, he won him by art. He would beseen| 3/35 | 49 40 | 024, W ne ele: 
chamber adjoining—into which we were afterwards |chasing a ragged boy along the quays, and com-| § | * 37) zt | 2053| N Snow, clear. 
conducted—they killed him, and threw his body|pelling him to come to school, not y the power of| 6| 29/38 40 | 2046, W Snow, cloudy. 
out of the window of this chamber into the yard/a policeman, but by the power of a hot potatoe. ti = 21S aa 2 aoe hen 
below. Some years since, in digging just under|He knew the love an Irishman had for a potatoe, sia =) | Se) ae annum 

this window, a human skeleton was found, which}and John Pounds might be seen running holding] 11 | 35 $1 | 30 | 20301 W jaan 
was supposed to be that of the murdered codllmalies the boy’s nose a potatoe, like an Irishman,} j}| 33) #1 | 2 248) N pa... Hel 
The castle and palace are now occupied by sol-|very hot, and with a coat as ragged as himself. 14 | 20 | 34 32 20.42 NW Cloudy. 
diers, it having been stipulated at the time of the| When the day comes when honour will be given to} ig | 21 28 | 25 | 2058) NE Clowly. nat 
union, that this, together with thre. others, should; whom honour is due, I can fancy the crowd of| } Bininienis Gar. 

be kept up. I have said more, perhaps, than is | those whose fame poets have sung, and to whose] 19 | 24 | 34 | 31 | 20.84 sw Clear. 

meet or desirable about Stirling rock and castle, | memory monuments have been raised, dividing like hal has} aeenl a Crowd Sain, 
and their surroundings, especially in rehearsing|the wave, and, passing the great, and the noble, 33 | 86 | 52} 46 | 29.57) N Clear. 

some well-known historical incidents; but it was an|and the mighty of the land, this poor, obscure old} 2 | 36 | 43 |40| ase] & Cheute abe 
exceedingly interesting day to me, and the interest |man, stepping forward and receiving the especial] 3 | °° | Slnlmal © a 
of these incidents, with many others, was greatly | notice of Him, who said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it) 2 | 34| 47 40 2957) w — 
enhanced by their being brought to mind on the) to one of the least of these, ye did it also to me.”} 2 | sialel an wa aigh wink, clear. 
celebrated spot, so near where they occurred ;|—Sméles, 80 | 31| 51 | 44 20.62 N Clear. 
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while the scenery, the natural features of which eee . 
are 80 fine, doubtless, receives an additional and| Te Apostles——The apostles, though highly 
peculiar charm from association with the events of/8poken of amongst us, were accounted, while they 


Suow, rain, 





Smoky Chimneys.—A correspondent of the 





ages long gone.” lived, the filth and off-scouring of all things; they London Builder gives the following cure for a 
Ce vccuianets were despised for their poverty and the meanness} great and common evil :—A smoky chimney and 


7 of their appearance, and detested as bigots and en- 
Selected for “The Friend.” |thusiasts; so that it required some degree of faith 
How the example of even the poorest man may| and grace not to be ashamed of them.— Newton. 

tell upon society, hear what Dr. Guthrie, the apostle | ee sig a 
of the Ragged School movement, says of the influ-| London Meeting for Sufferings, 1798.—At- 
ence which the example of John Pounds, the hum-|tended the meeting for sufferings, and it was evi- 
ble Portsmouth Cobbler, exercised upon his own|dent that earthly wisdom prevailed; may it not 
working career :— be exalted over heavenly: and yet inthe midst, 
g ; : 
The interest I have been led to take in this|™Y mind for a small space was favoured with a 
cause is an example of how, in Providence, a comfortable calm, and I saw that @ purging time 
man’s destiny, his course of life, like that of a|%”st and would overtake this part of the family. 
river,—may be determined and affected by very|Oh how my soul longs, and has done so before in 
trivial circumstances. It is rather curious, at least, | this city, that ancient simplicity and solidity might 
it is interesting to me to remewber,—that it was by | be restored. — Thomas Scattergood, F. L., vol, 8th, 
a picture I was first led to take an interest in|P?- 133. 7 
Ragged Schools,—by a picture in an old, obscure, For “The Friend.” 
decaying burgh that stands on the shores of the} Review of the Weather for Third mouth, 1863. 
Frith of Forth, the birth-place of Thomas Chal-| During the past month there were eleven clear 
mers, ; _ |days, three of which immediately succeeded each 
I went to see this place many years ago, and gng other, namely, the 17th, 18th, and 19th, and parts 
into av inn for refreshment, I found theroom covered | of three others were also clear. Rain fell during 
with pictures of shepherdesses with their crooks, and | some portion of nine days, on ove of which, the 
sailors in holiday attire, not particular] yanteresting. |] st, it rained nearly all day; the heaviest rain 
But above the chimney-piece there stood a large| was on the 24th and 25th, when 2.17 inches of 
print, more respectable than its neighbours, which | water fell. The weather was cloudy during three 
represented a cobbler’s room. The cobbler was days, besides those on which it either rained or 
there himself, spectacles on nose, an old shoe be-|snowed. Snow fell on parts of nine days, and on 
tween his knees,—the massive forehead and firm | the 8th there was a storm of sleet and rain, fol- 
mouth indicating great determination of character, |Jowed in the evening by hail, with thunder and 
and, beneath his bushy eycbrows, benevolence | lightning, and on the morning of the 9th, hail was 
gleamed out on a number of poor ragged boys and | sti]] laying on the grouud in small quantities. All 
girls who stood at their lessons round the busy cob- | through the month the temperature has varied 
bler. My curiosity was awakened; and in the in- | from above to below the freezing point, which bas 
} 


a scolding wife are two of the worst evils of do- 
mestic life, says the old proverb, and to obviate 
the first evil, ingenuity is ever racking its brain. 
Hence, Regent street, and every part of the me- 
tropolis, has its housetops bristling with pipes, and 
deformed by cowls of every conceivable and al- 
most inconceivable variety. Now, I have built 
many chimneys, in all possible situations, and have 
found one simple plan every where succeed, the so- 
cret being only to construct the throat of the 
chimney, or the part just above the fire-place, so 
small that a man or boy can barely pass through 
it. Immediately above, the chimney should be 
enlarged to double its width, like a purse, to the 
extent of above two fect in height, and then dimin- 
ished again to its usual proportions. No chimney 
that ever I constructed thus, smoked. 
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We are informed that the American Tract So- 
ciety, which for some months past has been keep- 
ing up a school in Washington for instructing the 
colored people in the rudiments of an English 
education, finds it necessary to put up a building 
in the outskirts of that city for the accommodation 
of the school. They propose erecting a frame 
house for the purpose, at a cost of one thouSand 
dollars, having one end partitioned off to supply 
rooms for the teachers. 

Nearly half the necessary funds have been ob- 
tained, but it is necessary the whole amouut should 
be subscribed before the work is commenced. As 
this work is wholly unconnected with any secta- 
rian influence, is represented as being conducted 
economically, aud to have been effecting no little 
good upon those adults and children who have 
come under its care, we thus notice it as one of 
the many agencies for benefiting the liberated 
blacks, which have claims upon the benevolent as- 
sistance of those who have the means to give, 

We have been desired to state that subserip- 
tions for the above mentioned object may be left 
with H. N. Thissell, No. 929 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


scription | read how this man, John Pounds, a cob-| had the effect of keeping the roads in a bad con- 
bler in Portsmouth, taking pity on the multitude of| dition for travelling. Although the mereury in 
poor ragged children left by ministers and magis- | the barometer has varied considerable during the 
trates, and Jadies and gentlemen, to go to ruiu in| month, still its range bas uot been so great as ie 
the streets, —how, like a good shepherd, he gathered ‘some of the preceding mouths, not having been 
in these wretched outcasts, —how he had trained | above 30 inches, nor below 29.06 inches. The 
them to God and to the world,—and how, while | highest temperature was 58° at noon on the 25th, 
earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow,|the lowest was 17° on the morning of the 5th; 
he had rescued from misery and saved to society, the average temperature was 3649°. The amount 
not less than five hundred of these children. lof rain and snow water during: the month was 
felt ashamed of myself. I felt reproved for the 6,44 inches, being a larger quantity than has fal- 
little 1 had done, My feelings were touched. 1! Jen in any one month since 1 have commenced my 
Was astonished at tliis man’s achievements; and | reeord. J. 

I well remember, in the enthusiasm of the moment | Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

saying to my companion (and I have seen in my| Fourth month 2d, 1863. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 23d ult. A 
confederate loan of £3,000,000 had been brought in the 
London market, and was promptly taken by the money 
lenders. It is a 7 per cent. loan; the price at which the 
bonds are to be issued is 90; the bonds to be redeemed 
at parin twenty years. Cotton is pledged as security, 
to be delivered to the holder of each bond at the rate of 
54d. per pound, free of expense, at the southern ship- 
ping ports, either immediately or within six months 
after the ratification of peace, at the option of the bond 
holder. The loan commanded a premium. The priva- 
teer Sumter has been thoroughly repaired in England, 
and is ready for sea. The Southerner, a screw gunboat, 
intended for the rebel service, has been launched. Late 
arrivals report the capture and destruction of several 
more American vessels by the pirate Alabama. A de- 
bate on the affairs of Poland commenced in the British 
Parliament on the 17th, but no important developments 
were made. The views of the Emperor of Austria on 
Poland, are said to coincide with those of Napoleon. 
The insurgents had been successful in several partial 
engagements with the Russian forces, but subsequently 
met with severe reverses, in one of which about 400 
Poles were killed. Their leader Langiewiez was taken 
prisoner. The dictator Langiewiez has accredited offi- 
cial agents to all foreign governments to advocate the 
interests of the revolutionary government in Poland. 
A Polish legion was forming in London. It consists of 
expatriated Poles, who expected shortly to leave fully 
equipped for Poland. Serfdom expired definitely through- 
out the Russian empire on the 3d ult. The event was 
celebrated by religious ceremonies. St. Petersburg was 
tranquil, though alarming rumors were current. The 
Grand Duke Constantine, has been appointed commander 
in chief of the Russian army in Poland. The India and 
China mails arrived at Suez onthe 17th ult. The rebel 
city of Changhoo has tendered its allegiance to the Im- 
perialists. Affairs were quiet at Shanghai, and the ac- 
counts from the interior satisfactory. Intelligence from 
Japan announces the degradation of the nobles who 
have been connected with foreigners. This measure is 
supposed to be the precursor of a repudiation of treaties 
with foreign powers. The Liverpool cotton market was 
active, at an advance of 4d. per pound. Stock in port 
378,000 bales, of which 53,000 were American. Bread 
stuffs lower. Flour dull at 3d. a 6d. decline. Wheat 
was Id. a 2d. lower in price. Consols 92 a 92}d. 

Unitep Sratres.—TZhe Iicvenue—The income of the 
government from duties, taxation and sale of bonds is 
understood to be fully equal to the current expenses. 
The average income for the last three weeks from the 
sources mentioned has exceeded two millions of dollars 
per day. About $300,000 a day is received in gold for 
duties on imports. 

The Army.—Since the issue of the late order respect- 
ing absentees and deserters, many thousands of the 
missing men have returned to their respective regiments. 
From information received at the War Department it ap- 
pears that the delinquents are now returning at the rate 
of about fifteen hundred men in a day. 

Decrease of Shipping.—The Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin says: “ During the past year our mercantile ma- 
rine has been diminished, from foreign sale, federal 
conversion, and rebel captures, by the number of three 
hundred and sixty-five vessels—many of heavy tonnage, 
and valued in the aggregate at $6,136,000. This re- 
duction, though amounting to buta small per centage 
of our aggregate tonnage, most seriously affects some 
particular branches of the shipping business. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 429. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 298. Of consump- 
tion, 51. Under five years of age, 108. 
soldiers, 20. The mean temperature of the last month at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital was 37.25 degrees, which is 
4 degrees below the average of the Third month, and a 
degree colder than the First month of this year. The 
highest temperature was 67 degrees, and the lowest 17 
degrees. Amount of rain 5.88 inches. Rain or snow 
fell on nineteen days. 

Virginia.—The army of Gen. Hooker on the Rappahan- 
nock, remains inactive. Information from rebel sources 
state that Gen. Jackson commands at Fredericksburg, 
that Gen. Lec is in the Valley of Virginia, and Fitzhugh 
Lee and Stewart are at Culpepper with the rebel cavalry. 
The rebels recently made an attack on Point Pleasant, at 
the mouth of the Kanawha river, but were repulsed, 

South Carolina.—Charleston despatches state that the 
Federal forces appeared to have commenced the attempt 
to reduce the city. United States troops had been 
landed on Johns Island, and gun boats and transports 
were in the vicinity. 

Louisiana.—Cotton in small quantities continues to 


Deaths of 


be received in New. Orleans. The inhabitants in some 
of the country parishes are said to be in a state of ac- 
tual starvation. Fugitives from the rebel lines continue 
to arrive with reports of great destitution among the 
people and the troops. The failure of General Banks to 
attack Port Hudson is said to be owing to the fact that 
Admiral Farragut started his fleet at night instead of 
just before daylight—eight hours before the time agreed 
upon—thus preventing Gen. Banks from getting his ar- 
tillery in position to draw the rebels from their entrench- 
ments. Gen. Banks and Gen. Grover are reported to 
have been within 600 yards of the rebel batteries on the 
night that the fleet passed Port Hudson. 

Kentucky and Tennessce.—A rebel force which recently 
invaded Kentucky was attacked and defeated near Som- 
erset with a loss of about 500 men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. The rebels had collected immense droves 
of cattle, most of which were recaptured. No important 
military operations are reported in Tennessee. A rebel 
force of 600 men was attacked and dispersed at Wood- 
bury on the first inst. A number of prisoners were 
taken. According to their statement, the whole rebel 
army was greatly in need of provisions. 

The Mississippi.—All the operations against Vicksburg 
seem to have been unsuccessful. Com. Porter’s expedi- 
tion to reach the rear of Vicksburg by the Sunflower 
river into the Yazoo, proved to be a failure. The expe- 
dition had a narrow escape from capture by the rebels. 
The United States iron clad boats Lancaster and Switz- 
erland attempted to run the batteries at Vicksburg. The 
former was struck thirty times, and her entire bow shot 
away, causing her to sink immediately. The crew 
nearly all escaped. The Switzerland was disabled, but 
finally floated past the batteries. The rebel gunboat 
Vicksburg has been captured by the Union squadron. 
The water continues to pour through the cut-off at Lake 
Providence, and nearly the whole town has been sub- 
merged. The health of the United States troops is said 
to be good. Tug boats can pass into the lake, but the 
current is still too strong for the transports. A foraging 
expedition from the army had captured 2,500 bales of 
cotton belonging to the rebel government. 

Southern Jtems.—The Savannah Republican of the 
25th, expresses much anxiety respecting a supply of 
provisions for that city. Every article of food except 
rice had become extremely scarce. The city authorities 
had requested the railroads to refuse to carry away any 
provisions from the town. Among the Southern items 
of news received, is one reporting the formation of a 
peace party, headed by Henry S. Foote, Alex. Masly, 
editor of the Richmond Whig, and others. Resolutions 
on the subject will probably pass the lower House of 
Congress before the adjournment. It is said that the 
course of the Richmond Enquirer is disapproved of by 
many of the leading members of Congress. The Chatta- 
nooga Rebel says, a blow will be struck before June, 
which will unfetter the long manacled State of Kentucky. 
The Charleston (S. C.) papers of the 27th ult. state that 
notwithstanding the blockade, the city has a larger 
direct foreign trade than it ever had before. Four 
steamers had just arrived at Nassau with valuable 
cargoes of merchandize. The Legislature of Virginia 
has authorized the impressment of the salt works in 
Washington county, to be worked on account ofthe State. 

Florida.—A great portion of the town of Pensacola 
has been wantonly destroyed by the United States 
troops. When part of the soldiers were sent to New 
Orleans, those who remained concluded that the evacu- 
ation of the place was decided on, and at once set fire 
to the principal buildings, which were burned in defiance 
of all the efforts of the officers to arrest the mischief. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.—The money market easy, 
the supply being in excess of the demand. Specie in 
the New York banks $30,216,163. American gold 52 
per cent. premium. U. 5. six per cents, 105, Middling 
uplands cotton, 72 a 73. Superfine, State and Western 
flour, $6.50 a $6.65. Baltimore flour, $7.25 a 7.75. 
Rye, $1.05 a $1.08. Oats, 86 a 88. Yellow Western 
corn, 92a 93, Cincinnati.—Flour, $5.75 a 5.80. Phila- 
delphia.—Superfine flour, $6 a 6.12. Extra, $7 a 7.62. 
Prime red wheat, $1.68 a 1.70. White, $1.80 a 1.90. 
Rye, $1.08 a $1.10. Yellow corn, 89. White, 92. Oats, 
80. Barley, $1.56. Clover seed, $5.25 a $5.50. Timothy, 
$2.25. Flaxseed, $3.75 a $4.00 


RECEIPTS 
Received from Jehu Fawcett, A\ect., O., for Saml. Street, 
Edwin Foge and Theophilus Mourland, $2 each, vol. 
36; for Isaac Bonsall and Daniel Boulton, $2 each, vol. 
35; for Saml. Dixon, $6, vols. 34, 35, and 36; for Mor- 
decai Mourland, $2, to No. 31, vol. 36; for Elvira Hall, 
$2, to No. 35, vol. 36. 


NOTICE. 
West Grove Boarding-School for Girls, on the Phila. 
delphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
Two Sessions annually, opening in Fifth and Eleventh 
month. Address, Tuomas ConarD, principal, 
West Grove P. O., Chester Uo., Pa, 
Third month, 1863. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The summer Session of the School will commence on 
the llth of Fifth month next. Parents and others in. 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co,, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Worruina- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ectis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 


A stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Association 
of Friends in America,” will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh day even- 
ing, the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock. 
invited to attend. 

Fourth month, 1863. 


Friends generally are 
Joun Carrer, Secretary, 


NOTICE. 


A special meeting of the Acting Committee of the 
Female Society of Philadelphia, for the relief and em- 
ployment of the Poor, will be held at the House of 
Industry, No. 112 North Seventh Street, on Fourth day, 
the 15th inst., at 12 o’clock. 

JULIANNA Ranpopu, Clerk. 
ecccsiconigliillipacicciin 

MarrizD, Third month 3lst, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Joszru L. Batuey, 
of Douglas township, Berks County, Pa., to Anna, 
daughter of Thomas and Rebecca Scattergood, of this 
city. 


Diep, on the 20th of Third month, 1863, Racue. Grir- 
FiTH, wife of John Griffith, in the eighty-third year of 
her age, an esteemed member of Hopewell monthly 
meeting, Virginia. As a member of religious society, 
she was consistent and exemplary ; as an overseer in the 
church, she discharged its duties with fidelity, tender- 
ness and love; as an elder, in which station she served 
many years, she was an example of watchful care and 
uprightness, zealous for the Law and the Testimony, 
and deservedly honoured as a mother in our Israel. 
Naturally diffident and unobtrusive in her manners, the 
depth of her hidden religious life was best known and 
exemplified in the bosom of her own family. Few were 
better versed in sacred Scripture, and none perhaps 
more firm in the faith, or unfaltering in belief of the 
doctrines of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Though so advanced in age, she will be greatly 
missed in the little meeting of which she was a member, 
and when of ability, a constant attender. Calm, patient, 
and resigned during her last illness, the closing scene 
was serene and peaceful, and though she had but little 
to say, no doubt remained that her peace was made, and 
that the reward of the righteous is her portion for ever, 
in the mansions of the blessed. May her numerous de- 
scendants, children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, profit by and follow her example in the faithful 
discharge of all the varied duties of life, pertaining to 
the solemn responsibilities of the parental and family 
relations, and of the christian believer. 

,on the 11th ult., at the residence of her nephew, 
Pearson Embree, in West Chester, after a weck’s illness, 
Saran Water, in the ninety-first year of her age, % 
member of Kennet monthly meeting. Her faculties 
were clear to the last. She believed she would not re- 
cover, and expresset her willingness to go, but remarked, 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” Love, patience, and 
grateful contentment were prominent traits in her cha- 
racter, 

——, on the 14th of Third month, 1863, RacuRrt 
Cresson, relict of John H. Cresson, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Northern District Monthly meeting, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age 
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